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cheer was heard from behind them, and Zeno, accompanied by 
the principal senators, were seen hurrying forward. In a 
moment the general threw himself amongst the insurgents 
with that reckless daring which formed so remarkable a trait 
of his character. 

"Soldiers," cried he, "why do I see you thus in arms 
without my orders ? Whither are you going ? What are you 
doing?" 

The promptness and energy of Zeno surprised and checked 
the soldiers in the very critical moment. The foremost and 
loudest shrank back instinctively reverencing the bravery of 
a man who seemed to bear a charmed life, whose spirit seemed 
to control the haughtiest and the proudest. 

" Who are they who lead this movement ?" he continued, 
taking advantage of the momentary calm. " I call upon them 
to come forward." 

One or two of the captains now advanced. 

"Noble general," said the foremost. "We are in arms to 
assert our own rights which your state has neglected. We go 
to share the spoil, which, by the right of warfare, is ours as 
well as the republic's." 

" Who denies your right to share it r" asked Zeno. 

"The council of your senators who have capitulated with 
the deputies that have just lefcthe camp." 

"Who dare3 assert that? Where is his proof? Let him 
come forward." 

" £h ! der Teufel 1" muttered the German man-at-arms to 
his neighbour, "that's just what I wanted to know too. 
Aha ! the proofs, mein camarad." 

As might be expected, no one could do more than rely upon 
the general rumour. 

" It is in every man's mouth — let the council contradict it if 
they can." 

An angry reply was rising to the lips of Zeno, but one of 
the Council of Ten— the member whom we already made 
acquaintance with — stood beside him and plucked his sleeve. 
The admonition was not lost on Zeno. 

"It is false," said he, "no matter whose the. mouth that 



utters it. Eccellenza," he added, turning to the senator, 
" thou canst answer for the council." 

" I can, assuredly," said the member of the Keri. " His 
highness the doge, with the advice of myself and the others of 
his council, have rejected all terms offered by the deputies 
from Chioggia." 

The effect of this announcement was manifest amongst the 
soldiers. Zeno followed it up : — 

" Soldiers, you have been betrayed and duped by some base 
agents and for base purposes. Think you, when the besieged 
are in the last extremity, we should be the fools to discuss 
terms with them. Return to your duty, and await the hour, 
not far distant, when Chioggia shall fall into our hands 
without a blow. I promise on the part of the most serene 
republic, I promise on the faith of a soldier, which never yet 
have I broken, that the troops, without distinction, shall be 
allowed three days' pillage of the town, and shall receive one 
month's additional pay." 

The senators present with one voice confirmed the promise of 
the general. The mercenaries once again seemed contented. 
Gradually the bands dispersed to their respective quarters. 
The senators betook themselves again to their schemes of 
policy, their intrigues, and their jealous vigilance of Zeno ; 
and the general pondered bitterly as he threw himself on a 
seat for a short repose after the exciting scene. 

"Alas !" — such were his musings — " how deplorable is the 
position of a general whose soldiers are mercenaries, such as 
those I command. Never for a moment safe from the plots or 
the defection of his own troops no more than he is from the 
enemy without. He is environed with as many perils in his 
own camp as he is in the midst of the battle-field. He knows 
not the hour that his treacherous friends will range themselves 
amongst his enemies. Well, well, it cannot last long. Patienza! ' 
a few weeks — nay, most likely a few days — will secure the 
prize for which I have been working and watching day and 
night for many a weary month. And then, aye, and then, I 
shall be strong enough to grapple with secret foe as with open 
enemy. Meantime, patienza !" 
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- The column of July occupies the site of the bastion of the 
Bastille. It was erected shortly after the accession of Louis 
Philippe to the French throne, and at its foot were buried the 
remains of those who fell. in the struggle for freedom during 
the three days of" July. The pillar is covered with the gilded 
names of those who perished, and is surmounted by a statue in 
commemoration of the triumph of their cause. 

The chief interest attaching to the column arises from its 
locality, and as we cross the broad open square where it is 
situated, in the way to Pere la Chaise, thoughts of the strong 
fortress, which once arose upon that spot, are naturally sug- 
gested, and the Column of July awakens the memory of the 
Bastille and all that was said about or done within that secret 
prison-house. Gay groups are round that pillar, and. all is 
bustle and activity ; the old aspect of the place has quite 
departed, but no change can blot out the recollection of the 
Bastille, or of those who entered there and left hope behind. 

Pive hundred years ago, when the French and English 
were playing the old game of war, the inhabitants of Paris, 
fearing the approach of those "good yeomen, whose limbs 
were made in England," determined to repair the fortifications 
of their city, and appointed one Stephen Marcel, a provost and 
merchant, to undertake the task. He obtained great popu- 
larity by the erection of a strong fortress at the eastern 
extremity of the city, but unhappily, in an attempt to favour 
the pretensions of one whom the citizens despised, he was 
knocked on the head, and butchered at the foot of his own 
Bastille. To have anything to do with this building seems to 
have been peculiarly unfortunate, for Hugh Aubriot, who 
• added to the construction, fell under the displeasure of his 



master, the king, and was the first offender confined within 
the Bastille. Towards the close of the fourteenth century, tHe 
building assumed its final aspect. Charles VI. added four towers, 
and gave it a parallelogram form. Its walls were nine feet 
thick; it boasted eight towers, each a hundred feet high, four 
looking on the city, and four on the suburb of St. Antoine. It 
was surrounded by a ditch one hundred and twenty fact wide, 
and twenty-five feet deep. Each particular tower derived its 
name, either from some historical event, or from the most 
distinguished prisoners it had at any time contained. The 
. unfortunate Count de St. Pol, who was imprisoned within the 
fortress previously to his execution, gave the name to the 
Tour de la Comte'. Sully, in the days of the good Henry, 
deposited vast treasures in one tower oi the stronghold, and it 
was henceforth called the Tower of the Treasure. The Tower 
of Liberty would seem to be a mockery and a jest; yet the 
Tower of the Corner was so called, on account ot its position ; 
and the Tower de la Baziniere, from a prisoner of that name. 

So, with its strong walls, and wide moat, and eight towers, 
the Bastille became a military defence and a state prison at an 
early period of French history — the scene of constant suffering 
and injustice never heard of beyond the prison walls. There 
the prelate D'Harancourt was confined in a massive cage, and 
pined away fifteen years ; there the innocent Armagnac was 
shut up in a close dungeon till he lost the consciousness of his 
unhappiness in idiotcy. There the Duke de Nemours lin- 
gered, and heard no news but that he was to die, and saw not 
the light till they led him fortji to execution, and in their 
wanton cruelty placed his little ones below the scaffold, that 
their father's blood might fall upon them. There, hunted 
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from their homes and made prisoners for their creed, the 
Huguenots were lodged, and suffered cruelly from the caprice 
of their gaolers. In the days of Henry IV., the Bastille was 
well nigh empty. Sully was the governor of the fortress, and 
his natural clemency, together with that of the king, prevented 
for the time the repetition of those enormities which had 
given the castle so terrible a renown. 

The period which followed saw the Bastille once more 
crowded. A tyrannical method of capture made it one of the 
most thronged of prison-houses. A lettre de cachet was easily 
obtainable, and during the reign of Louis XV. no less than 
150,000 or 200,000 were annually issued. Sometimes a letter 
would be sent, commanding the person to whom it was 
addressed to constitute himself a prisoner. When Louis the 
" well-beloved" was offended with the Prince of Monaco, he 
wrote : — " My Cousin, — As I am by no means satisfied with 
your conduct, I send you this letter to inform you of my 
intention, which is, that as soon as you receive it you shall pro- 
ceed to my castle of the Bastille, there to remain till you have 
my further orders. On which, my cousin, I pray God to have 
you in his holy keeping." Generally, however, the officers of 
justice were sent to the dwelling of the intended prisoner, 
commonly in the night, and while all Paris slept, hurried him 
away to his new lodgings. Thus the idle loiterer, who had 
been leisurely sauntering through the busy streets, looking at 
a procession on its way to a shrine, or attending a meeting of 
students, or joining the crowd gathered to witness an execution 
before the Palais de Justice, or listening to a charlatan on the 
Carrefour, with his love-salves and cosmetics, — the loiterer who 
suspected no harm, and mounted up his dark staircase when 
the day was over, and lay down to sleep thinking no evil, 
might suddenly find himself awakened by no gentle hand, 
aroused by no soft voice, and discover that " our most puissant 
lord the king" had signed his committal, and that he was 
henceforth to lodge in the Bastille. People were suddenly 
missed, nobody knew when ; they marvellously disappeared, 
nobody knew how ; were arrested, nobody knew why ; and 
imprisoned in the Bastille, but nobody knew where. 

In those old days when the Bastille was built, there was 
nearly as much below the earth as above it. There were cathe- 
drals under cathedrals, palaces beneath palaces, and prisons 
below prisons. Beneath all the old edifices, there were 
galleries shooting under the earth, labyrinthian penetralia not 
easily discoverable. At the Bastille these subterranean 
passages were prisons. A French writer says :— " Dante 
could not have found anything more suitable for his descrip- 
tion of hell. In these horrible places the poor wretches, con- 
demned to death, were confined ; and when once a miserable 
creature was there buried, farewell to life, air, light; he 
moved not thence but to the gibbet or the stake. Sometimes 
they were left to rot in these dungeons, and human justice 
called this * forgetting.' Between man and him the con- 
demned felt above his head a vast accumulation of stones and 
gaolers ; the whole prison, the massive Bastille, was nothing 
more than an enormous complicated lock, shutting him out 
from the living world." 

Within those gloomy walls was confined the mysterious 
man with the iron mask— the enigma and disgrace of the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; there the Marshal Bassonapierre was 
imprisoned twelve long years; there Maitre de Lacy trans- 
lated the greater part of the Bible ; there lingered the victims 
of Richelieu's.pitiless policy ; there for sixty-one years Dus- 
sault remained a captive, his letter disregarded, though that 
epistle seemed written with his heart's "blood. " Ah, if y^ou 
could but hear," wrote he, " the lamentations and groans 
which you extort from me, you would quickly set me at 
liberty. In the name of the eternal God, who will judge you 
as well as me, I implore you, my lord, to take pity on my 
sufferings and bewailings ; and if you wish that he should 
show mercy to you, order my chains to be broken before 
your death-hour comes!" There, too, was imprisoned the 
akhymist Dubois, whose vain pretensions and inability to 
realise them brought down the vengeance of the cardinal ; 
there he writhed under the torture, because he could not 



turn leaden bullets to gold, and from thence he was led : 
to the scaffold. There the unfortunate Fouquet tasted 
the reverse of fortune ; there the Chevalier de Rohan 
suffered for high treason, and a young student of the Uni- 
versity was incarcerated for one and thirty years because 
he had ridiculed the professors in a Latin distich. There 
the grocer Niceron was shut up for many a year on account 
of having protested against the government monopoly of 
whale oil; there Citizen Poignant suffered "durance vile" 
for grumbling at the taxes ; there Massat and Catalan were 
long detained in captivity for refusing to lend their money to 
the State. There father St. Severin expiated the imaginary 
crime of sorcery by a long detention, and M. de Montespan 
was left to " chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," simply 
for differing from the lung in the choice of a tutor for the 
Dauphin; and there M. Burai the counsellor passed a long 
captivity for defending a treasurer prosecuted by government. 
Sometimes, indeed, people who well • deserved it wore " the 
8 tone doublet." There St. Croix was imprisoned, became 
acquainted with Exili, and learned from him the art of 
poisoning ; and there, too, when the report of the poisoners had 
filled all Paris, was lodged the beautiful Madame de Bren- 
villiers, and thence she was carried forth to execution.- Years 
afterwards La Voison and forty accomplices were thrown into 
the Bastille on. a charge of poisoning, and their leader was 
burnt to death on the Greve. Terrible were the doings during 
the time of Louis XV., and although less abuses existed in the 
beginning of the reign of his successor, yet when the Revolu- 
tion broke out the first efforts of the people were directed 
againsUthe Bastille. The 14th of July, 1789, saw its destruc- 
tion. Eighty invalids, or pensioners, and about thirty Swiss 
soldiers garrisoned the place ; it was gallantly defended ; but 
the people were at last victorious, and the fortress was taken, 
those within it massacred, and with it passed away the power 
and influence of the old regime. 

The Bastille was finally demolished by order of the local 
authorities, a grand ball given on the place which it had 
occupied, and the anniversary of its destruction appointed as 
a festival throughout all France. So the Bastille, after nearly 
five centuries, was swept away — not a stone left— and a canal 
flows deeper than the deepest oubliette. None can regret its 
fall. When the revolutionists marched in, they found only a 
few prisoners, and those chiefly for debt ; still it was the 
dungeon of despotic power, and they who destroyed it did 
good service to the land. 

After the tyrannical conduct of Charles X; had aroused public 
indignation and the people had spoken out in the language of 
open hostility, and Paris streets had flowed with blood as they 
did of old when the ancient regime passed away, another* 
genius was seen in the conduct of the people. There was a 
spirit of order manifested by them during the short and san- 
guinary battle, which did them high honour ; it prevented all 
outrage and all plundering, and was still further shown in the 
unmolested retreat of the king. • They fought manfully, they 
drove one dynasty from the throne, and selected another in 
its place. Thus a deadly blow was dealt at the old notion of 
passive obedience, and thus was sanctioned the doctrine of the 
people's sovereignty. It was a very different movement from 
that which had once shaken all France, and sent the monarch 
to the scaffold ; there was little of popular violence, but much 
of unity and strength ; the troops were all along disinclined to 
engage with the citizens, and it was with universal acclama- 
tion that the news came that Charles X. had ceased to reign. 

The struggle of 1830 gave new interest to the Place de la 
Bastille, and the column represented in our engraving was 
erected to perpetuate the memory of the second revolution. 
M. Due, whose name is so honourably connected with the 
structure, was the first who originated the idea, and who de- 
signed and superintended the erection of the pillar. It is of 
bronze, carefully and delicately finished ; the total cost was 
about £-50,000. The symbolical portions of the building are 
peculiarly appropriate. The lion is at once the zodiacal sign 
for the month of July, and a fit emblem of the majesty of the 
people. The three divisions which are seen upon the shaft of" 
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the column indicate the three days of the revolution. On cock. A well-executed figure of Mercury surmounts the 
these compartments the names of the \ictims which fell in the pillar ; and the simplicity and excellency of the ornamental 
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Struggle are inscribed : there are 50i. Upon two faces of the portion, as well as the grand outline of the whole, combine to 
pedestal are crowns and palms ; on the four corners the Gallic produce a solemn and striking efFect. 



